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LINCOLN  IN  CINCINNATI 


Mode  limn  sixty  ywus  oro  Abrubam  Lin- 
coln nm<lc  a liisloriu  visit  tn  Cincinnati. 

The  Republii-an  Party  was  young,  and 
Mr.  Lincoln  had  identified  liimself  actively 
with  it  and  was  entlui.siiwtically  advocating 
il«  principles. 

This  was  in  the  auliitmi  before  the  as- 
sembly of  the  Repiiblii-nii  national  conveii- 
tiim  in  Chii:iigo,  May  16,  ISGO.  A great 
Republican  ma.ss  ineetinR  was  held  in  Cin- 
cinnati on  .‘Saturday,  September  17,  185'1, 
which  the  Hon.  Abraham  Lincoln,  of  lili- 
ncis,  had  been  invitcil  to  address. 

Excitement  ran  high  in  tliis  country  at 
that  time.  The  mighty  conflict  hetween 


The  Tyler-DavidBOD  fountain. 


the  slave  power  nn«l  the  Federal  Union  was 
on.  Within  a few  months  the  volcano  of 
civil  WOT  was  to  lireak  forth.  Excitement 
ran  liieh,  particularlj'  in  the  border  cities, 
and  luphcr  in  none  than  in  Cincinnati. 

Wlien  Mr.  Lincoln  reached  the  city  he 
was  welcomed  by  the  booming  of  cannon.-<-, 
the  firing  of  rockets,  and  the  martial  strains 
of  brass  bands.  He  was  met  at  the  station 
by  many  prominent  citizens,  who  ilrovo 
their  distinguished  guest  to  the  Buniet 
House.  From  this  well-known  hostelry  he 
was  escorted  to  the  Fiftli  Street  markets 
place  by  a company  of  horsemen  and  by 
the  German  brigade  of  the  Tenth  Ward, 
who  marched  xvith  torches. 

■b  V ’t* 

Tub  stately  and  beautiful  esplanade  of 
the  present  day  hardly  carries  a suggestion 
of  the  olil  Fifth  Street  marketplace  as  it 
was  before  the  war. 

The  okl  market  house,  long  since  de- 
molished, stood  where  the  noble  Tylcr- 
Davidson  fountain  now  is.  On  the  north 
aide  of  the  square  there  was  a row  of  shops 
three  and  four  stories  high,  all  of  which  have 
long  since  been  removed  to  make  way  for 
the  great  Fcileral  Building  that  now  fills 
the  entire  block  from  Main  Street  to  Walnut 
Street. 

More  than  four  thousand  people  from 
Cincinnati  and  the  surrounding  region 
awaited  Mr.  Lincoln.  There  was  no  audi- 
torium large  enough  to  accommodate  such 
a crowd  in  those  days,  and  he  spoke  in  the 
o|)cn  air.  His  rostrum  was  second- 
story  balcony  of  the  stores  of  Messrs.  E.  and 
D.  Jinscy,  which  stood  on  the  spot  about 
midway  of  the  present  Government  Build- 
ing. There  were  four  jets  of  gas  burning 
from  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  him,  and  many 
bonfires  were  kept  blazing  around  the  square 
during  the  meeting  to  light  the  scene. 

A Democratic  paper  at  that  time  de- 
scribed Mr.  Lincoln  as  “a  bill,  dark-visaged, 
angular,  awkward,  and  jwsitive-lookinR  sort 
of  an  individual,  with  character  written 
in  his  face  and  euergy  expressed  in  every 


movemeiil.  He  has  the  appearance  of  what 
is  called  in  the  North  ‘a  Western  man’;  one 
who,  without  the  advantages  of  early  educa- 
tion, had  risen  fr<tm  liis  own  exertion  from  a 
humble  oripn  to  a position  of  distinction. 
Mr.  Lincoln  is  a man  of  varied  information 
and  with  a capacity  of  using  it  to  good  ad- 
vimtago.  Mr.  Lincoln  spoke  with  singular 
clearness  of  enunciation  and  deliberation, 
punctuating  every  sentence  ns  he  ut- 
tered if.” 

t-  I* 

Wb  wish  that  we  might  reproduce  thb 
ma.sterly  address  entire. 

No  one  can  read  it  thoughtfully,  after  all 
these  ycare,  and  wonder  at  the  height  to 
which  Abraham  Lincoln  rose.  In  this  ad- 
dress he  easily  appears  as  the  consummate 
master  of  eloquence  that  he  was. 

And  yet  tliere  is  no  sentence  in  it  that 
would  be  CAillcd  ‘'rhetorical.”  There  arc  no 
high-flown  oratory,  no  sonorous  sentences, 
no  ‘‘word-pictures.”  It  is  plain  that  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  in  the  delivery  of  tliis  speech 
was  entirely  oblivious  to  doquencc.  The 
last  thing  he  was  thinking  of  was  to  make 
a fine  speech.  It  was  the  people  before  him, 
and  the  great  eauso  of  freedom,  that  com- 
manded his  whole  soul  and  utterance. 

The  difference  between  the  orator  and 
statesman  is  this:  the  orator  wants  to  make 
a great  speech:  the  statesman  wants  to  get 
something  done. 

Another  tJnng  is  noteworthy  in  this  his- 
toric address:  there  is  no  egotism  in  it;  there 
is  no  boosting;  there  is  no  threatening. 

A great  soul  as  poasessed  by  a great,  eause, 
and  all  his  uttcrauce  was  dignified  and  ear- 
nest. Ho  spoke  on  the  high  plane  that  be- 
longs to  the  prcncbiiig  of  religion. 

1?  V b 

Tins  address  was  remarkal>le  in  its  v.in- 
sonieness.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  opposing 
sharply  his  great  antagonist,  Judge  Stephen 
A.  Douglas,  who  was  the  political  favorite 
of  many  in  his  audience.  Furthermore,  he 
had  bdore  liim  many  Southerners  from 
Kentucky  who  were  inU'iisdy  o[)poscd  to 
Mr.  Lincoln's  antislavery  views. 

We  know  of  few  more  striking  illustra- 
tions an3'where  of  how  a man  can  stand  up 
for  his  principles  before  hostile  bearers  and 
win  tlicnr  by  the  resistless  power  of  his  {ler- 
suosion,  avoiding  haired  on  the.  one  side 
and  hypocrisy  on  the  other.  Every  iireaohcr, 
every  Sunday-school  teacher,  every  college 
boy  or  girl  ought  to  be  familiar  wth  this 
masterpiece  of  persuasive  eloquences — for 
eloquence  it  was,  of  the  truest  kind. 

■b  ^ V 

Mn.  liiNrotN  was  a border  man.  He  was 
born  ill  one  Bonier  State  and  lived  in  two 


others.  Ilis  genius  discerned  the  critical 
importance  of  these  Border  Statt's  to  the 
great  cause  of  freedom.  In  the  great  con- 
flict between  the  North  imd  the  South  it 
was  the  first  point  of  his  pwlilical  strategy 
to  swing  the  Bonier  States  to  the  side  of  the 
Union.  It  is  strange  that  for  so  long  be  w-a-s 
almost  alone  in  thb.  For  a long  time  even 
his  own  party  failed  to  sympathize  with  his 
view  of  the  iintiomd  problem. 

Often  their  impatience  was  manifested, 
but  while  Mr.  Liucoln  seemed  to  be  merely 
delaying  ho  was  earnestly  and  patiently 
cultivating  these  Border  States,  without 
which,  in  his  view,  victory  would  be  impos- 
sible. When  he  felt  that  these  were  with 
him  he  was  prompt  to  issue  his  Emanciiia- 
tion  Proclamation  and  push  the  war 
straight  through  to  irictory  for  the  Union. 

V V 

It  was  tlib  solicitude  for  the  Border 
SUtes  that  was  manifest  in  this  Cincinnati 
addrc.<«  so  early  in  the  great  campaign.  It 
shows  throughout  a friendlj'  spirit  and  not  a 
hostile,  even  toward  his  opponents. 

Our  young  people  who  are  studying 
rhetoric  in  high  school  and  college  will  find 
nothing  in  their  textbooks  any  better  than 
tliis  as  an  illustration  of  how  a man  can  con- 
tend stoutly  for  a principle  obnoxious  to 
many  of  his  hearers,  and  j'ct,  without  yieM- 
ing  this  in  the  sliglttcst,  show  a spirit  of  fair- 
ness mid  even  of  couciliation. 

Every  word  ho  uttered  was  a serious  word, 
and  yet  not  one  word  was  provoking.  His 
tone  was  manly,  without  aloofness,  and 
friendly,  xvitliout  frivolity.  It  was  hb  logic 
that  cut  them  like  a knife.  It  put  h's  op- 
iwucnts  b)  the  necessity  of  nominating 
Judge  Douglas  for  tlie  pi-csidcncy,  whom 
U/.F...U  .Ml  ■1ini.^£i7»tnaAini^ tiimpatf. . 

Ho  sai<l: 

“The  issuo  between  you  and  me,  under- 
stand, is  that  I think  slavery  b wrong  and 
ought  not  to  he  outspread,  .and  you  think  it 
b right  and  ought  to  he  extended  and  per- 
petuated. I now  proceed  to  try  to  show  to 
you  that  Douglas  is  jw  sincerely  for  you,  and 
more  wisely  for  you,  ihnii  j’ou  are  for  your- 
selves.” 

A spe<  imeii  of  !iis  biting  and  binding  logic 
is  seen  in  bb  biblical  argument. 

“In  Kentucky,  perhaps — in  many  of  the 
slave  Stales  certainly— you  are  trying  to 
e.stablisli  the  rigbteousnoss  of  slavery  by 
reference  to  the  Bililc.  You  are  trying  to 
show  that  slavery  existed  in  Bible  times  by 
divine  ordinance.  Now  Douglas  is  wiser 
than  you  for  j'our  own  lienefit,  u|)on  that 
sulijcct.  DougliLS  knows  that  whenever 
yoii  establish  that  slavery  was  right  by 
Bible,  it  will  occur  that  slavery  was  the 
slavery  of  the  white  man— of  men  without 
reference  to  color — and  he  knows  very  well 
that  you  may  cnlerfain  tliat  ide.a  in  Ken- 
tucky ns  much  ns  you  please,  hut  you  will 
never  win  any  Northern  support  upon  it. 
He  inake.s  a wiser  argument  for  you;  he 


makes  the  argument  that  the  slavery  of  the 
black  man,  the  slavery  of  the  man  who  has  a 
skin  of  a differeiil  color  from  j’our  o^Tn,  b 
right.  He  thereby  brings  to  your  support 


Northern  voters  who  could  not  for  a mo- 
ment be  brought  by  your  own  argument  of 
the  Bible  right  of  slavery.  Will  you  not 
give  him  credit  for  that?  Will  you  not  say 
that  in  thb  matter  he  is  more  wbely  for 
you  than  you  are  for  yourselves?” 

^ V ■b 

How  he  makes  humor  answer  the  purposi* 
of  donimciat.ion  in  disarming  an  antagonist 
b seen  in  his  handling  of  Judge  Douglas's 
statement  that  “in  all  coiite-sLs  hetweeu  the 
Nigger  and  the  white  man  ho  was  for  tho 
wliite  man,  but  tliat  in  all  questions  lictwcen 
a Nigger  and  a crocodile  ho  was  for  tho 
Nigger.”  Lincoln  wid: 

“Well,  I do  not  know  lluit  there  is  any 

'SuppVS-'Tffit  irt 

for,  a.s  wc  old  Ohio  River  boatmen  used  to 
call  tlioin,  alligators)  should  come  across  a 
white  man  ho  would  kill  him  if  he  could,  and 
EO  he  would  a Nigger." 

He  closed  thb  historic  siieech  by  saying: 
"The  good  old  maxims  of  the  Bible  are  aji- 
jilicablo,  and  truly  applicable  to  limiian  af- 
faire, and  in  this,  us  in  other  things,  we  may 
nay  bore  that  he  wlio  is  not  for  us  is  against 
us;  he  who  gathcreth  not  with  us,  Bcattcreth. 

I should  be  glad  to  have  some  of  the  many 
good,  and  able,  and  noble  men  of  the  Soulii 
to  place  tlieniEclves  where  we  can  confer 
upon  them  the  high  honor  of  an  election 
upon  one  or  the  other  end  of  our  ticket.  It 
would  do  my  soul  good  to  tlo  that  thing.  IL 
would  enable  us  to  teach  them  that,  inos- 
roucii  lus  wi!  select  one  of  their  own  number 
to  carry  out  our  principle.^,  we  arc  free  from 
the  charge  that  we  mean  more  than  wc  say. 

“But,  my  friends,  I have  <letamo<l  you 
much  longer  than  I expected  to  do.  I hc- 
licve  1 may  allow  myself  the  eonipliment 
to  say  that  you  have  stayed  and  heard  me 
with  great  patience,  for  which  I return  you 
my  most  sincere  thanks,” 

V 1-  V 

Tbb  glory  of  Abraham  Lincoln  will  for- 
ever shine  out  of  hb  asUmbhing  triumph 
in  holding  this  Union  together  and  in  setting 
free  a nice  of  slaves. 

But  every  young  patriot  should  look  be- 
low the  surface  of  things  to  dbeem  the 
method  iiml  principles  of  Lincoln. 

He  was  free  from  selfishness. 

He  cherished  no  vain  ambitious. 

He  indulged  no  anger  nor  spito. 

He  WO.S  devoted  to  a great  cause. 

He  advocated  this  with  unfailing  courage. 

Hb  .skill  in  winning  over  hb  opponents 
was  U'’i)arallcled. 

Hb  upjwab  were  dignified. 

His  arguments,  thougli  launched  like 
thunderbolts,  were  mellowed  by  good  will. 

In  his  greail  public  addn-ssea  be  saw 
clearly  tliat  buffoonery  iui<l  paasion  are 
alike  degrading,  and  pinned  hb  faith  to  dig- 
nitj"  of  manner,  cleameas  of  utterance,  and 
perfert  candor. 

Hb  liigh  sense  of  morality  b manifest, 
firet,  in  lib  frequent  appeals  to  thu  Bible, 
and  then  in  his  avoidance  of  falliuii-s, 
sophbm.s,  half-truths,  and  all  other  vulgar 
tricks  of  cheap  speechifying. 

lie  paid  an  honorable  cause  the  tnl)- 
uU-  of  honorable  speeeh,  and  hb  hcarere  tho 
compliment  of  a sincere  appeal. 
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Abraham  Lincoln  Said: 

“f  I IHE  leading  rule  for  (he  mun  in  every 
I calling  is  Diligence.  Leave  noth- 
1 ing  for  to-morrow  wliiub  can  ho 
done  to-day.  Whatever  piece  of 
business  you  have  in  hand,  before  stopping, 
do  all  the  labor  pertaining  to  it  which  can 
be  done,” 

‘‘Tlie  one  victory  we  can  ever  call  com- 
plete will  be  that  one  which  proclaims  that 
there  is  not  one  slave  or  one  drunkard-on  the 
face  of  God’s  green  earth.” 


"Turn  now  to  the  temperance  revolution. 
In  it  we  shall  lind  a stronger  bondage 
broken — a viler  slavery  manumitted,  a 
greater  tyrant  deposed;  in  it  more  of  want 
supplied,  more  disease  healed,  more  sorrow 
a.ssiiagcd.  By  it  no  orphan  starving,  no 
widows  weeping.  By  it  none  wounded  in 
feeling,  none  injured  in  interest;  even  the 
drammaker  and  dramscller  will  have  glided 
into  other  occup.ations  so  gr.adunlly  os  never 
to  have  felt  the  change,  and  they  will  stand 
ready  to  join  all  others  in  the  universal  song 
of  gladness.  Happy  day  when — all  appe- 
tite controlled,  all  poison  subdued,  all  mat- 
ter subjected— mind,  all  con<iucring  mind, 
shall  live  and  move  the  monarch  of  the 

world!”  

"Tnith  is  your  truest  friend,  no  matter 
what  the  circum-stances  are." 


'T  am  not  accuBtonicd  to  the  language 
of  eulogy;  I have  never  studied  the  art  of 
paying  compliments  to  women;  but  I must 
say  that  if  all  tliat  has  been  sjiid  by  orators 
and  poets  since  the  creation  of  the  world 
in  praise  of  women  were  applied  to  tho 
women  of  America,  it  would  not  do  them 
justice  for  their  conduct  during  this  war. 
God  bless  the  women  of  America!” 

“As  I would  not  be  a slave,  so  1 would 
not  be  a iiinster.  This  exjiresscs  my  idea 
of  democracy." 

“Die  when  I may,  I want  it  said  of  mo 
by  those  who  know  me  beat  that  I always 
plucked  a thistle  and  planted  a flower  where 
I thought  a flower  wcuM  grow.” 

“In  regard  to  this  lianclaome  Bible  pre- 
sented to  me,  I have  but  to  say  it  is  the  best 
gift  God  has  given  to  man.  All  the  good 
Saviour  gave  to  the  world  was  communica- 
ted through  this  Book.  But  for  it  we  could 

hereafter  are  to  be  found  portrayed  in  it.” 

"In  law  it  is  good  policy  never  to  plead 
what  you  need  not,  lest  you  oblige  yourself 
to  prove  what  you  cannot.” 

'T  am  not  bound  to  win,  but  I am  bound 
to  be  true.  I am  not  bound  to  succeed,  but 
I am  bound  to  live  up  to  what  light  I have.” 

"When  a man  is  sincerely  penitent  for 
his  misdeeds,  and  gives  .siitisfactory  evi- 
<lcnco  of  the  same,  ho  can  safely  bo  par- 
duncil,  and  there  is  no  exception  to  the 
rule.” 

"The  way  for  a young  man  to  rise  is  to 
improve  liiinsclf  every  way  ho  can,  never 
suspecting  tliat  anybody  wishes  to  hinder 
him.  Suspicion  and  jealousy  never  did  help 
any  man  in  any  situation.  There  may 
sometimes  be  ungenerous  attempts  to  keep 
a young  man  down,  and  they  will  succeed, 
too,  if  he  allow  his  mind  to  bo  diverted  from 
the  true  channel  to  brood  over  the  at- 
tempted injury.  Ca-sl  aliout  and  see  if  this 
feeling  has  not  injured  every  person  you 
have  ever  known  to  fall  into  it.” 


“Men  should  bo  good  to  women,  for  na- 
ture gave  them  the  big  end  of  the  log  to 
lift,  and  mighty  littlestrcngth  to  doit  with.” 

"I  must  stand  with  anybody  that  stands 
right;  stand  with  him  while  ho  is  right,  and 
part  irith  him  when  ho  goes  wTong." 


”1  am  in  height  six  feet  four  inches, 
nearly:  lean  in  flesh,  weiglimg  on  an  average 
one  hundred  and  eighty  pounds;  dark  com- 
plexion, with  coarse  black  hair  and  gray 
eyes.  No  other  niiu-ks  or  brands  recol- 
lected. When  I came  of  age  I did  :.ot  know 
iiiucb.  Still,  somehow,  I could  read,  write, 
and  cipher  to  the  rule  of  three,  but  that  was 
all.  I have  not  Ih'cd  to  school  dncc.  Tl.c 
little  a<  vuiico  I now  have  upon  that  store 
of  education,  I have  picked  up  from  time  to 
time  under  the  prcs.sure  nf  necessity.” 

The  man  who  could  thus  sficak  of  his 
own  early  Imutatiuns  was  the  same  man, 
who,  at  Gettysburg,  with  perfect  diction, 
said:  “Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago  our 
fathers  brought  forth  on  this  continent  a 
new  nation,  conceived  in  lilicrty  and  dedi- 
e.atcd  to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are 
created  equal.  Now  we  are  engaged  in  a 


gre.at  civil  war,  testing  whether  that  nation, 
or  any  nation  so  conceived  and  so  dedicated, 
can  long  endure.  We  arc  met  on  a great 
battlefield  of  that  war.  ^\■e  have  come  to 
dedicate  a portion  of  that  field  as  a final 
resting  place  for  those  who  here  gave  their 
lives  that  that  nation  might  live.  It  is  alto- 
gether fitting  and  proper  that  we  should  do 
this;  but,  in  a larger  sens*',  we  cannot  dedi- 
cate— we  cannot  consecrate,  we  cannot  hal- 
low— tliis  ground.  The  brave  men,  living 
and  dead,  who  struggled  hero  have  conse- 
crated it  far  above  our  poor  power  to  add  or 
detract.  The  world  will  lilUe  note  nor  long 
reineinhcr  wliat  we  say  here,  but  it  can 
never  forget  what  they  did  hero.  It  is  for  us, 
tho  living,  rather  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the 


unfiuLsIiud  ivurk  which  tlicj’  who  fought 
here  have  thus  far  so  nolily  advanced.  It  is 
rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  tho 
groat  task  remaining  before  us — that  from 
these  honored  dead  we  take  increased  de- 
votion to  that  cause  for  wliicli  they  gave  tho 
last  full  measure  of  devotion — that  we  here, 
highly  resolve  that  these  ilend  shall  not  have 
died  ill  vain — that  this  iistion,  under  God. 
shall  have  a new  birth  of  freedom,  and  that 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
for  the  people,  shall  not  peiLsh  from  tho 
earth.” 


The  Lincoln  of  Russia 

DV  NEVIS'  O.  WI.VTEn 

Russia  had  her  great  problem  of  in- 
voluntary’ lalior,  just  as  did  wc  prior 
to  tho  Civil  War.  In  Ru'isia,  how- 
ever, tho.sj  held  in  servitude  under 
the  laws  were  of  tho  same  race  as  their 
overlords,  and  there  were  forty-seven  mil- 
lions of  them.  But  freedom  came  to  them 
two  years  prior  to  tho  Kmancipation  Proc- 
lamation, and  it  was  accomplished  without 
the  shedding  of  blood,  by  the  diplomacy  of 
a Czar. 

“We  are  yours,  but  the  land  is  ours,”  is 
the  way  the  Russian  wrfs  used  to  express 
their  relation  to  their  masters.  They  were 
not  supposed  to  be  bought  and  sold,  as  rvere 
the  Negro  slaves,  but  were  attached  to  tho 
kind.  In  theory,  they  were  intended  to  re- 
tain all  civil  rights;  in  pnieticc,  such  abuses 
grew  up  that  they  were  even  purchased  and 
dispersed  of  as  slaves  wore  elsewhere.  Un- 
der the  hardest  rule  each  family  had  a little 
house  and  garden,  a horse  or  two,  a cow, 
and  some  other  domestic  animals.  Under 
the  gentlest  master,  the  serf  was  obliged  to 
labor  at  lea.st  three  days  a week  for  the  mas- 
ter, and  the  other  three  days  he  could  culti- 
vate a certain  number  of  acres  for  himself. 
For  this  reason  the  serf,  in  his  ignorance  and 
simplicity,  always  believed  that  the  land  was 
his. 


“You  will  find  the  burden  heavy,”  jwid 
the  dying  Nicholas  to  his  .son.  And,  indevH, 
it  was  u weighty  load  that  fell  u|>on  /Uexati- 
der  II,  who  luseended  tho  throne  in  lSfk>,  in 
his  thirty-eighth  year.  The  Crimean  War 
w:is  not  yet  ended.  The  allied  troops  of 
England,  Franco,  Sardinia,  imd  Turkey  were 
investing  Sevastopol,  and  the  end  of  that 
fortres.«  w.V!  approaching.  Almost  a thou- 
sand guns  were  sending  shot  and  shell 
witliin  her  ramparts.  The  Uu.-esians  evacu- 
ated the  city  on  the  8lh  day  of  September, 
1SS5,  following  a determined  a&sault  by  the 
besiegers,  after  burning  and  blowing  up 
cverytliiiig  in  their  rear.  Alexander  is  re- 
jiortcd  to  have  wept  over  tho  loss  of  thus 
great  fortress,  which  had  cost  a quarter  of  ii 


million  lives.  But  weeping  did  not  i>ave  it. 
The  war  was  finally  ended  by  the  treatj’  of 
Paris  on  March  30,  1S5G. 

The  Crimean  War  is  a landmark  in  Rus- 
sian history,  for  it  was  the  forerunner  of  a 
peaceful  revolution.  Alexander  launched 
the  empire  on  a path  of  social  and  economic 
reform.  As  a preliminary  to  this  policy  ho 
summoned  to  his  aid  the  best  elements  in  all 
Russia.  During  the  succeeding  few  years 
many  reforms  were  inaugurated,  and  Russia 
marched  rapidly  ahead.  The  reign  of  Alex- 
ander II  in  general  was  progressive — the 
most  advanced  siiico  those  of  Peter  the 
Great  and  Catherine  the  Great.  Raihvaya 
were  extended  over>T^dierc,  trade  wi;s 
greatly  developed,  and  numerous  educu- 
tional  institutions  established.  Alaska  was 
sold  to  tho  United  States  in  1.SG7,  which  was 
considered  by  him  a good  strike  of  policy. 

The  greatest  event  of  the  reign  of  /VJex- 
nndcr  II,  and  that  wliich  ovcrdiadowcd  all 
others,  was  tho  emancipation  of  the  serfs. 
Tills  question  had  been  agitating  Uu.'cna  for 
n long  time,  hut  no  autocrat  had  h.ad  tho 
courage  to  take  this  couragMUs  step.  Alex- 
ander, immediately  on  succeeding  to  tho 
throne,  attacked  this  question  with  vigor. 
He  urged  the  nobles  to  set  tho  example  by 
freeing  their  serfs.  When  some  of  the 
nobles  hinted  th.at  they  might  do  so,  Alex- 
ander took  them  at  their  word  and  imme- 
diately granted  the  pennission.  The  Czar 
himself  travehil  througliout  European  Rus- 
fi.a,  encouraging  the  lukewarm  and  appeal- 
ing to  his  faitliful  nobles  for  support. 

The  great  problem  of  emancipution  wca 
whether  to  give  the  iiea.'Cint  only  his  lil>crty, 
which  would  leave  him  without  support, 
or  to  bestow  upon  him  a grant  of  land  also. 
Committees  were  appointed  by  /Uexander 
to  decide  wh.at  was  tho  Ijcst  course.  The>e 
committees  reported  that  it  would  be  ad- 
visable to  conserve  to  the  peasants  the  land 
which  they  actually  occupied.  It  was  on 
this  basis  that  the  imperial  deme  was  is- 
sued. The  peasants  were  given  almost  one 


half  the  land.  Thi.s  averageil  ul>out  seven 
acre-s  for  e.ach  frccil  serf,  or  about  thirty- 
three  ucn?->i  for  each  family.  This  land  i\ii.s 
not  given  to  individuals,  but  to  the  villagi'.'i, 
and  in  this  way  the  communes  have  de- 
veloi>ed.  Each  iieasant  re.siding  in  a village 
has  an  interest  in  the  land  of  the  village, 
but  lie  cannot  point  to  any  jmrticular  laml 
as  his  own.  Even  for  this  laud  the  iica.vuils 
were  obliged  to  pay  n fixed  price  in  snuill 
iusUillinents  spread  over  fifty  years.  The 
last  payment  was  made  just  n few  years 
ago.  Thus  was  the  final  .sottli-mciit  of  no- 
counts  c.visting  between  musfor!*  and  .serfs 
efiected.  History  Kin  show  no  panillel  tn  it. 
It  was  the  most  c.xteiisivc  experiment  in 
agrarian  legislation  that  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  But  the  jieascints  were  not  satisfied, 
and  cousidentble  discontent  aro.se  in  many 
sections  of  the  empire.  In  some  instances  it 
was  neccssiry  to  call  out  the  troo()s.  As  iv 
reward  for  their  sacrifices,  the  land  owmors 
demanded  certain  reforms  and  more  |»i- 
litical  liberty.  Alexander  soon  Ic.irned  that 
his  great  himianitariam  act  was  alike  a di,— 
appointment  to  the  landed  class  and  (Ik- 
peasants, 

The  latter  half  of  Alexander’s  reign  wa.s  a 
complete  reaction  from  his  early  liberalism. 
Niliilism,  which  had  germinated  in  ilie 
brains  of  French  philosophers,  took  deep 
root  in  Russia.  The  impulsive  Slav  nature 
chafed  under  dome.stic  tyinnny.  This  out- 
burst of  luwlessnc.'«  furtlicr  embittered  tlie 
spirit  of  Alexander.  He  thought  tho  jicople 
unappreciative,  and  therefore  unprepared 
for  a more  liberal  government-  Many  of- 
ficials wore  muidcred,  and  a iiuinhcr  of  at- 
tempts on  tho  life  of  tho  Czar  ensued.  Tho 
Emperor  lived  in  daily  peril,  but  he  was  no 
coward,  and  wa.s  always  willing  to  apiH'ai' 
where  he  thought  his  presence  was  iicciied 
or  demanded.  On  tho  Uith  cf  March,  1S81, 
which  was  Sunday,  a bomb  was  thrown  ut 
his  carriage  on  one  of  the  streets  of  Saint 
Petersburg.  Tho  Czar  was  uninjured,  Inii 
he  alighted  to  examine  the  injuries  of  one 
of  his  escorts  who  was  wounded.  A second 
bomb  was  then  thrown  which  injtircil  him 
80  that  he  died  within  a few  hours,  the  a,'- 
eassin  himself  also  being  killed  by  tho  ex- 
plosion. In  the  splendid  obscquie.s  wlneli 
followed,  nothing  was  more  touching  than 
the  placing  of  a wreath  upon  the  bier  of  the 
dead  Czar  by  a deputation  of  peasants.  .-V 
large  memorial  church  has  been  erected 
over  the  spot  where  the  bomb  exploded,  and 
the  hole  in  the  pavement  is  preserved  just  as 


Iowa  State  College  has  just  added  u 
new  course  which  should  he  very  popular: 
a course  in  junitorship.  This  is  the  firMt 
course  of  its  kind  in  the  country.  Tliue  is  a 
long  list  of  subjects  which  will  naturally 
be  included  in  the  course,  such  n.s  plumlnrig, 
beating,  apartment  aalcsmaiLsliip,  scieneu 
of  .sanitation,  mechanics  as  applied  to  the 
elevator,  constmetive  carpentry,  and,  per- 
haps, in  municipal  law  regarding  garbage 
and  refuse  disposal,  and  common  law  re- 
garding the  duties  and  privilcgc-s  of  land- 
lord and  tenant. 


Lincoln 

Hurt  was  the  Nation  willi  a mighty 
wound, 

/Vnd  all  her  wiiys  were  filled  with  chiin- 
'rous  sound. 

Wailed  loud  tho  South  with  unremil- 
ting  grief, 

.\ud  wept  (ho  North  that  could  not 
find  reUef. 

Then  madness  joined  its  harshcnl  tone 
to  strife: 

A minor  note  swelled  in  tho  song  of 
life 

Till,  stirring  with  the  love  that  filled 
ids  brcjust. 

But  still,  unflincLing  at  the  Right's 
behest, 

Grave  Lincoln  came,  strong-handed, 
from  afar — 

The  mighty  Homer  rf  the  lyre  of  wurl 
'Twas  he  who  iiade  the  raging  tempest 
cease, 

Wrenche.l  from  his  strings  the  har- 
mony of  {RXICC, 

Muled  the  stniigs  that  made  the  diir 
cord—Wrong, 

.And  gave  his  spirit  up  in  thund'rous 
song. 

(J,  mighty  Master  < f the  mighty  lyrel 
Earth  hoard  and  trembled  at  thy 
BtraioH  of  fin;: 

Earth  learned  of  thee  what  Heaven  al- 
ready knew, 

.And  wrote  tin*  down  among  her  treas- 
urtd  few! 

—Paul  lyftvrcnu  Dynbar. 


